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NOTE : 



How T h 1 s Docnmcn L Came i n t: n K % : J r. t o n c c 



Basically this document is a collection of working 
papers written to fill specific needs of teachers starting to 
think about and write performance objectives* Some of these 
sections were developed at one or more seminars and discussions 
on the implementation of a process to improve classroom 
instruction. It was felt that the front lines of education are 
to he found in the classroom and not in the curriculum guides; 
similarly, the place to test out new ideas in education is not 
in a psychological laboratory but in the classroom in front of 
real and often unpredictable students. Similarly, the desired 
objective of all this work was not the discovery of a method or 
of a perfectly formulated objective; what was sought was a process 
of introducing objectives into the classroom in a format which 
could benefit from the experiences of hundreds of teachers trying 
to make their instruction more relevant, 

Xt was not felt that educational progress meant an immediate 
or drastic change in the way things were to be done. Innovations that 
become progress have a* quiet way of gradually inserting themselves into 
the classrooms of teachers who are not satisfied with their past 
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success es, Teachers like* ibis have empirically discovered theit 
own individual way of testing out tentative but clearly defined 
approaches to deal with classroom objectives ; this applies both 
to objectives that can he pre-planned with precision and to 
objectives that seem to emerge with serendipity* Society needs 
both kinds of goals : it cannot afford to have "creative spellers' 1 

or n imitative thinkers , !t 



and clearer that:, certain values were almost unconsciously smuggled 
into t h e i e x t , T o a v o i d a n y m i s r c p r o s e r t a t: ion, here a r e a f e w o f 

them for eons icier a t ion : 

& Hot all teachers write their classroom goals; this docs 
not: mean that these, teachers hrvo not thought about 
ins f ruction.nl oh jnc t i wb f 

o Sometimes the opponents of performance objectives have 
mo r e i rj s? i g h 1 in t o v;h a t i s r i a 1 1 y w anted as a i' e s u 1 1; o f 
all the discussion and writing of course objectives. 

o This is especially a pp are n t vhe n it. c omo a to the vr i C i n g 
of objectives fen: even one course. If everything to be 
taught had to be written out, the paperwork would be 
impossible to manage, 

o Seen in this perspective, writing performance objectives 
really means writing the in os c important anticipated 
outcomes of learning. 

o In practice, this means selecting from the work of 
others and writing a few objectives to meet the 
needs of both individual students and of individual 
teachers in a particular local situation. 

o Since it seems obvious that many teachers base their 
classroom performance upon how they were taught, it 
would seem that, if any system of performance objectives 
is to succeed, it must be based upon the shared 
experiences and objectives of many teachers teaching 
the same or similar courses. 



Re*- reading each of the fol levin 
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sections makes clearer 
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o Not surpns iugly , Che moire one loaves the realm of 

elementary and psychomotor objectives, the more difficult 
it becomes to pre-spocify educational goals, This does 
not mean that a goal which can’t be precisely spelled 
out: must be excluded from the curriculum. 



o It is to be expected that many teachers will start 
writing performance goals of a very poor quality 
when considered from the. viewpoints of relevance 
and specificity. Those goals are not to be rejected 
by a school; they should be accepted and improved 
in an atmosphere which encourages colleague col labora tioii, 

g Literature on behavioral and performance objective a 
is quite well written and convincing. However, when 
it comes to actual implement a tion , the process of 
clearly specifying objectives is one that can lead 
to n number of excesses that can interfere with the 
main job of a teacher. 



o Thus , it: must be recalled that the main job of a 
teacher is making sure that his students are 
( learn ing* No mat Lei, how he dons it, a teacher 

is teaching when hi s students are learning, 

o If nuch things as the writing or choosing of goals 
or objectives interferes with Uhls teaching- learning 
process , then writing and choosing must, be subordinated 
to the. primary objective of increasing learning. 

The following pages were written to share with you an 
approach that has been found helpful in getting teachers to start 



clarifying their classroom objectives in such a way that they can. 



share their classroom discoveries with other teachers. it is hoped 
that reading it will help you share your classroom objectives and 



experience with others. 
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DEFINITION : 



What Is a Performance Objective ? 



pages is 



One of the. key concepts taken for granted in the following 
Lh&i, oj. "performance objective" or "behavioral objective," 



This concept is often 



associated with such things as criterion- 



referenced objectives , built-in evaluation, terminal student 
performance, and performance-oriented objectives. For the purpose 
of this discussion, nil of these terms are assumed to be practically 



synonymous even though each emphasises 



different aspect. 



A performance objective is defined as a statement of an 
educational goal or objective in such n way as to clearly answer 
three questions about the teaching- learning-evaluation process : 

© Exactly what will the successful student 
be expected to do? 

o What materials and what procedures constitute 
an integral part of this student performance? 

© How will one know when the student 

is performing this goal success f ully ? 
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Imp 1 j f ~'t ?.oiifi of TM_r T) iv f ' n t: i. r n 



T[)£ n atio nii ]._c He)i:f nr] Perform ance O b jocM vc^ 



Performance objectives tell the student 
or trainee what it is that lie or she will he 
expected to t\o_ whan he is evaluated, the 
con dit ions under which he will have to 
porffu’iiij and Llie level, extant » or quality 
of per forma nee expected. 

To meet the. standards herein spelled out 9 
such an objective must be written in 
lanpuag- that is clearly understandable by 
s t uu on ts , t r a :L neo, s , a nd 1: h c gc n c r a 1 pu b 1 ic , 

S trnigh V f o-rwar d 1. angungr works better th an 
s c h o 1 a r 1 y a n d obs ca \ r o t o nn i n o ]. o g y a s a 
vehicle with which to write objectives. 

A v;o 1 1 - v? r 1 1; t c* n pc* 3 : f o r m a n c e objective 
should do three things 1 

1st o It fi It o uld c 1 o a r 1 y i nd j, cate 

what it is that a student who 
has mastered the objective 
will do or perform . 

2nd 0 It should say u 1 id o r wl i a t 

j: o nd .on s_ the at ucl e n t v i ], 1 

be expected to do this, 

3rd o It should say to what extent 
or degree of excellence the 
student will demonstrate his 
ability to perform. 

The mere act of writing objectives will 
^ause most teachers to corne to grips with 
diat they are trying to do in the classroom. 
Dhis is a positive step towards relevant 
.ns true t ion. It also will give rise to an 
mportnnt question in making Instruction 
lore effective , ,! What materials and what 
procedures will best help the student attain 
objectives commonly agreed upon as re levant ? n 

This document will center on writing 
ibjectives and on working them into an 
integrated system. However, it must always 
>e kept in mind that writing is the means 
:o other goals, e,g* the development of 
^oals meaningful both to student and to 
:eaehers and the evaluation of methodology 
n order to improve instruction, to name 
>nly two cixampJ.es „ 




Performance objectives are statements 
w h i c h d e 0 c r i A d c w hat s u e cos s f u 1 stud e n t a w i 1 f 
bo capable oi: doing at the conclusion of a 
particular learning unit. 

o Properly written performance 
objectives leave no doubt as 
to what is expected of the 
trainee at the end of 
instruction, 

© The sc oh j e c t ivc s d o no t t ry 
to dictate to the teacher 
the methods to follow or the 
class r o om p r o c e d u r e s to 
employ in his teaching. 

o However, they do eliminate 
haziness about what is to be 
accomplished , 

There is nothing new or extraordinary 
here. liSp^vicnced teachers have been doing 
this even though they have not always put 
it do v: \ 1 o n p n p c r . W r i ting g on Is e n c o n r a g o 3 
feedback from other 1 tc^cjn-u.'s , When one 
starts exchanging professional ideas with 
coll c. c\ gues , s u g g as t i o n s a nd improvements 
start to e me 1 : ge i n a n a tmo s p h ere of 
enthusiasm. The following sections which 
spell out exactly what is meant by 
performance, conditions, and extent are 
intended to help teachers get started 
expressing, writing, and choosing their 
objectives . 



C omponents of £ Well - Writ ten Objective 

A well-written performance objective 
should spell out three things* 

© the performance expected (an 

observable activity demonstrable 
by the learner) 

© the conditions wherein the student 
will have an opportunity to 
demonstrate the newly acquired 
behavior or performance 

© the extent or degree of the expected 
student performance which will serve 
as the evaluative criteria to assess 
the anticipated performance* 
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Performance can be equated with doing. 

If performance is to be measured it 
bo observable. 5 

In other words , a statement of 
nuance must specify an activity 
lan be observed directly. 

>uch verbs as "know, comprehend, and 
itand" specify activities that can 
'G inferred or seen indirectly. t \ n 
Ive is more clearly written when 
more visible and more observable 
are used ; 

A teacher who says he wants his 
students to "understand" carburetors 
Ls less clear than a teacher who 
Jants his trainees to be able to 
'clean" a carburetor, 

Similarly the teacher who says 

ie wants bis students to learn 

IOW io "subCract' 1 two digit numbers 

s more frank in the same circumstances 

-an the teacher who claims for his 

oal "a deeper understanding" of 

athematics. 

ither of these last two objectives 
ties sly written; the conditions and 
am: of the desired student behavior 
spelled out, to name* only two 
a sources of improvement. However 
ige from an abstract verb to a more 
: verb has improved the visibility 
irvability of the intended 
ional objective. 

is much easier to recognise a 
udent that can "read" voltmeters 
an a student who "understands" 
asuring ins truants , 



KiHiil Ijj M eant by "ry>ncH t 
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j -,v f J ° nS 1<,: ^ or to t ‘' u - circumstances 

m u hr ch the student is expected to perform 

Every situation will have its own 
given rest net ions which can range from 

and 1 " 0 VJ ° US things aa "paper and pencil" 
and ^common tools" which need not always 

be stated to more complex measurement 
questions such as * 



© Will this be an open or a closed 
book examination? 

© Must the student work strictly 
from memory for formulas and data 
or will he be allowed to use 
reference tables? 

Q When the student identifies the 
resistors will lie work from memory 
or with a color guide? 

Each of these and similar Questions 
about conditons are important since a 
change . in the details of performance is 
often directly associated with a different 
type of cognitive functioning. 

MlP. t Is Me tm t by "Ex t ent" ? 

Extent refers to how well the student 
is expected to perform. 



Ihis can be expressed in a number of 

ways; 

° minimum standards 

° maximum number of permissible errors 
° specification of time standards 
® tolerance 



student who can f, re^wirG ,f a 
fective motor is more observable 
sn a student who can "comprehend" 
i principles of electric motors. 

* the word "know" will have a 
: meaning to a teacher who relies 
lory questions anti to a teacher 
s upon "brainstorming" techniques 
pful to the student if these 
G5 are spelled out. 



© definition of correct or successful 
© expectew percentage of success 
® nilnimal number 
° degree of excellence 



In other words, this is 
make as specific as possible 
criteria that will be used to 
performance. 



an attempt to 
the evaluative 
assess the 




An Analysis of Per Cormancp. , Conditions , and Ex. tent 



~ " “ * Expressing Objectives in Tor ms o f Student Performance 

Some school curriculum guides use words such ss "understand, 
appreciate, know” to express their objectives. 

From the point of view of behavioral objectives, the difficulty 
with these verbs is that the performance is not directly observable. 

These verbs do not tell what the student or trainee is supposed to 
be able to do as a result of this knowledge. 

Conditio n r, - - - Specifying the Exact Circumstances Under Which 

the Pc ]; forma nee _is to To ke Place 

Obviously, each set of circumstances that one might develop will 
make its own specific demands upon 'the learner who attempts to accomplish 
the objective. 

The idea is not to end up with several hundred specifications for 
every objective in each section of a course. The idea is to start 
specifying clearly the types of conditions under which the student will 
be evaluated. Once this approach enters a teacher's lesson plans, he 

inevitably make his Leaching both more concrete and more interesting 
because of its practical and operational orientation. 

Extent - - - An Evaluative Measure of Acceptable Performance 

Some of the more obvious approaches are time limits, error counts, 
percentage correct, minimum number, or accuracy. The emphasis is on 
the degree of excellence to be demonstrated by the student rather than 
on how the trainee acquired the ability to perform the skill. 
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FEEDBACK ; Translating This Definition 
into a System That Permits 
Teachers to Look over the Shoulders 
of One Another 



' Writing objectives in concrete and clear language 

has been going on for n long time in occupational and vocational 
education* There has never been any shortage of paperwork 
documentation in this area* 

Too much effort is required to turn out good performance 
objectives if they are simply going to sit around on a library 
shelf somewhere* What is proposed here is a method whereby 
teachers can find out what is being taught in classes similar to 
to their own. In this way, they will be able to improve their 
classroom instruction through awareness of what others are doing. 
This is the heart of any feedback system. 
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)b jec tlva s Evolve Once Thnv Are Wr 1 item 

The question arises, "How does the 
iverogc teacher with many time-consruining 
)hligations develop his objectives?" 

The following section is not meant 
;o give a theoretical model of how to 
ievelop performance objectives in the 
tramework of a feedback system. It is 
neant to tall the story of six. teachers 
tflio tried to develop a course in auto 
nechanics. The idea came to them in 
ihe course of a one clay training session 
d n h cw t o v; ?; j. t e p e r f o r in a nc e object i ve s * 
iost of their feedback was accomplished 
ay exchanging photocopies of their 
objectives with each other through the 
nail. These six teachers did not make 
jse of computerized classification and 
feedback systems. However , the same 
principles apply to their primitive 
collaboration as would apply to more 
sophisticated com p u t o r 1 z ed s y s t o ms 
mentioned in later sections. 



Wha t These Teachers Wa nted to Ha ppen 

It would he hard to pinpoint the 
exact motivation of each teacher. A 
look at their comments might give some 
idea of what they wanted: 

© !, X want to find out how other 

teachers break this course down 
into instructional blocks." 

© "I want to find out what teachers 
in a similar type community and 
school situation are doing*" 

© "X am not satisfied with my ox^n 
programs and I want to find out 
what others have found to work, " 

In a fexv* brief x^ords, each of these 
teachers was looking for feedback. The 
idea of writing objectives x^as simply 
a means to get there. The format of 
performance objectives adds the dimension 
of percision to this necessary teamwork. 




Step One -- The Tally Shear 

The* first thing these? teachers did 
was to exchange , information about course 
titles and major subdivisions. This 
soon made it obvious that local situation 
xcas a little bit different: each teacher 

took individual approaches to the same 
course. 

In order to find common territory, 
each teacher wrote; down the. major blocks 
tli at mapped out the work from September 
to June, For most teachers, this 
represented about ten to fifteen major 
subdivisions within his course. 

After this whs clone, it became 
evident that there wore major terminology 
variations, A little bit of explanation 
made it clear that there wns about sixty 
per cent commonality in what was taught 
by each teacher. Commonality meant that 
several teachers had similar names and 
similar content for their blocks. The 
other course objectives we re addressed 
to local needs and were not always 
covered by a majority of the six. 

It xv^as interesting to note that 
each teacher had his own particular way 
of breaking down the subject matter : 

o Teacher A relied upon task 

analysis and job requirements, 

© Teacher B tended to have a large 
number of separate blocks which 
were centered around each part of 
the engine and transmission, 

o Teacher C seemed to think in terms 
of marketable skills, 

o Teacher D thought In terms of 
job families and related skills. 

© Teacher E felt that students 

should be exposed to theory first 
and machinery later on, 

o Teacher F didn/t give too much 
thought to course sequence since 
he preferred to rely on typical 
production demands as cars came 
in to be repaired. 
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Step Two-~Avaren<?ss of Local Needs 



The teachers found out that: one way 
rigid programs failed to meet varying 
Local conditions was by attempting to 
>ot up the same curriculum blocks for 
all schools and by ignoring the necessary 
adaptations to meet varying local 
requirements . 

At first 5 three or four of the 
teachers thought it would be a good idea 
10 have all students exposed to exactly 
Lhe same instructional goals and nothing 
also. They thought this would give a 
sound statistical basis to their work, 
Ihen the topic of individualization came 
ip 5 such a monolithic approach was seen 
to be humanistically unworkable* 

Up to this time, local decision 
naking had been on a very perfunctory 
Level, It usually consisted of a number 
d£ gimmicks in order to got the largest 
budget possible. When seen from the 
viewpoint of six different schools, it 
aft an happened that large amounts of 
noney were*, spent separately by each 
school to develop identical or at 
least very similar programs. This was 
Doth time -consuming and very expensive; 
its result was needless duplication for 
those objectives which were taught by 
several schools M The same work was 
iono over and over again without being 
shared with other schools. 

The teachers came up with a 
solution. It was a decision to share 
common course goals. Goals not common 
to several schools would not be abandoned 
□r overlooked. The unique adaptations 
tfould be based upon educational benefits 
as the criterion rather than merely 
cos t- accounting* 

If a goal or an objective was found 
necessary to meet local needs, its 
expensive development price tag would 
not be considered the reason to postpone 
its implementation , The economics made 
in exchanging common core objectives 
between similar programs would free local 
funds to focus on meeting local needs. 



O 




Stop Three - - VJr i tin g the Oh joc t Ives 

Once the course: had been broken down 
into blocks, it was found helpful to ask 
this question, "What are the two or three 
most important objectives of this particular 
block of instruction? 11 rather than "Have 
all the possible objectives for this 
particular block been listed? 11 

The reasons for this are obvious : 

o Concentrating on a few objectives 
enabled the teacher to stress 
educational values rather than 
paperwork. 

o Teachers would then be able to 
think in terms of the big picture 
rather than in day-by-day or 
minute -by -minute miniaturized 
ideas , 

© Feedback will almost be certain 
to occur. When one teacher saw 
only one or two principal 
objectives of another teacher, 
he began to notice that ho 
himself had chosen another 
aspect as more important. 

Since the other teacher was 
also experienced, he began to 
ask himself quite seriously 
who had made the better choice. 

e Rather than worry about doing 
all this writing himself, the 
typical teacher found out that 
he was able to share his own 
ideas and to borrow those of 
others . 

© The emphasis was on selecting 
the most effective objectives, 
no matter who had written them. 

This placed each teacher in the 
right frame of mind to begin 
improving his own performance* 

& One of the difficulties of the 
modern communications gap is 
having too much information* A 
hundred objectives would have 
been too much for these six 
teachers to handle at one time. 

Two or three objectives every two 
weeks from each teacher was found 
to be quite manageable* 
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Step Four - Bound no . Objectives Around - 
nis is a process that requires the ability 
3 give and taka. Some times, the teacher 
a fended his own objectives; other times, 

-- acknowledged that his colleague had 
sally done a better job. 

Teacher A wrote, "Given a malfunctioning 
valve, the student will be able to 
repair it in five minutes or less." 

Teacher B wrote, 

"CONDITIONS : Given an automobile, 

reference manual, fender covers, 
tachometer, and screwdriver, 

PERFORMANCE; The trainee, will adjust 
the idle to factory specifications 
and normalise the engine, 

EXTENT* Within — 25 R PM and demons t rat in 
all safety rules, " 

Teacher C wrote, "My stu ’ants will be 
able to get a part-time job 
Saturdays after school earning 
about $2,00 cm hour after three 
months of instruction; they should 
be able to earn about $3.50 an 
hour after another throe months 
for a B grade. Those who make 
more or less will get A's or C's." 

Teacher B wrote, "Once the student has 
demonstrated the ability to do a 
grease job, he must be able to give 
snappy service which impresses the 
customer with his promptness, speed, 
accuracy, and interest in doing a 
good job," 



S t c p Fj vo - The 1 nteraction - Without 
realizing it, each teacher had some insight, 
and some blind spots. In the exchange of 
objectives via the U. S. Mail, each teacher 
came to acknowledge a bit more of his 
expertise and also his limits. Each had 
something to teach, but also : • 'thing to 
learn from the others. 

To ache r A_ - Quality and Time - 

Teacher A jumped on the objectives of 
teachers G, D, and E for lacking any 
conception of quality and time. 

He did admit that his objectives 
needed more life to make them more 
interesting to the life, style and 
hazy career goals of his students. 



Teacher ]} - Format and Analysis 



Teacher B was congratulated by the 
group for having devised a format which 
emphasized Che three essential elements 
of a properly written objective. In 
general , most of the six teachers 
approved of Lae simplicity and clarity 
introduced by hi; approach. 

Further study of his objectives 
revealed a few errors that could be 
easily corrected by proper editing : 

o "to factory specifications" should 
be in the EXTENT and not in the 
PERFORMANCE section 



Teacher E wrote, "Every student is to be 
able to tell, in terms of physics or 
mechanics, exactly why he turns a 
screw or makes an adjustment. it is 
not enough to merely do the right 
repair* the student must always be 
able to think and to tell why; this 
proves he has thought." 



Teacher F wrote, "The student must realiz 
that after every repair job, the car 
must be cleaned and given the 
O earance of being fresh off the *j A 
LlylC embly line even if fchi/j means ^ 
if '”™°^hing it after an oil change." 



o "and normalize the engine" should 
be a separate objective and not 
tied on to the adjustment of the 
idle. 

This last suggestion was- not accepted by- 
all. Some felt it should be an integral part 
of the idle adjustment while others felt that 
for learning purposes, the two should be 
separate. 

As the objective was further analyzed, 
some felt that safety rules were common to al 
operations and should be made into separate 
objectives that could provide the introductory 

ClciSSfclS ill all OCCimn 1=1 nn/ll ■n-r»n-=i£’ 



sc nor C - Rain t in nf iM p He two on Educnnion , 
Skill, a nd Income - 



It w ns quite, obvious that teacher G 
3 n ot have inu c h trouble mo t i vat 1 n g 
s students and trainees. He himself 
Led to oversimplify bis approach which 
seed quite a bit of emphasis on getting 
job employing the skills learned. 

The source of student motivation 
s not so much money as the growing 
b 1 gh t teacher C d eve 1 op ed in hjLs 
Lidents that school can improve 
ills. Their own practical work 
per lance showed them that skills 
Vibi nod with kner] edge of on-the-job 
p or tu ni ties can help a person 
ya ncc up a car e e r 1 a d d e r . 

In retrospect, teacher C did admit 
at he actually used other bases for 
s gr & cl es and r epc»r t cards the n n tud cm t 
Inrics * He also felt that in tills 
e a he had been helped by the free 
change of objective criteria now 
s i 1 y available from the other teachers. 



Tea char E- - Cognitive Do main 

Most of the other teachers were 
impressed by the vast scientific 
background of E . Ho had built up n 
collection of workable slides and 
models which the other teachers 
wanted to borrow to use in their 
explanation of the scientific 
principles underlying the. everyday 
auto repair skills. 

One university and one publishing 
company approached E and asked him to 
sot up a common core lor all occupation* 
students in physics and to write an 
illustrated text stressing skill and 
unders landing. 



■te ller D - Affective Domain - 

Most of the other teachers had taken 
ti tudes for granted. It had been assumed 
ot the student would naturally pick up 
gsa necessary components of successful 
net toning in a job. 

Teacher D did admit that he needed 
jectives in the cognitive and psycho- 
tor domains , Until now he had never 
d a readily available source of them, 
ther than have to write all of them 
nself j he was quite happy to profit 
□in the work of the group. 

Similarly, the group was quite 
terested in the various ways he had 
cumulated a vast array of practical 
ys to instill punctuality, cooperative 
rk habits, teamwork, safety conscious- 
ss, acceptable appearance, honesty, 
usfunr^hinesg, care of tools and 
uijCRif compatibility with fellow 
rki SJML i d supervisors 3 responsibility, 
dustr iousness , and record-keepings 



Tea che r F- -C ustonn r Sati sfaction , Job 

Families , and on- the - job Traini ng 

The explanation made by F that 
students really need little more from 
a course in auto mechanics than the 
ability to learn on the job was not 
accepted at all. 

However * his concept of job 
families was seen as an inevitable 
outcome of the fact that most humans 
do want a bit of change after polishing 
a skill to the point that it can become 
merely a dull routine from which 
repetition has removed its first glamor. 



CAREER GOALS : 



A Self*" Initialed 



Indi vidua 1 
Choice 

That Usually Takes Time 



It is almost a commonplace that students educated in 
a particular career often find employment in an entirely different 
career. This has led to two approaches to bridge this gap between 
training and entry job. One approach tries to stress career familie 
and clusters. The other tries to stress self -initiated activities 
and goals for students within the existing occupational programs* 

There is much to he said for teacher-imposed objectives in 
skill areas. There is much to he said for self -initiated activities 
to motivate students to learn up to their full emotional and human 
potential. Career goals are often clarified in an atmosphere which 
equally emphasizes personal choice and skill acquisition. Any 
system of performance objectives must take account of objectives 
that originate from students as well as from teachers. 



Garner Goals 
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Career Kchi cnlr j.cn trios to stress the 
i i G n 1 U y of wo r 1 c a ml t h c d 1 g n 1 1 y of t h a 
i- 11 d i v id u a 1 . Th e d i g n 1 1 y of w o r k i nip lie s 
that a ny job can be done in a ma n s i o r wh i c h 
will, make the worker worthy of respect 
and consideration as a human being; such 
a perspective docs not condemn any job 
as being inherently degrading,; it trios 
to stress the necessity of the . worker 
:q strive after quality performance 
me 1 to stress the necessity of the 
i nip 1 oyer Lo provide humane working 
■ondit: ions . 

An Impo r tan t Di stinction develops when 
me considers the dignity of i:he individual* 
Inch individual can differentiate between 
:hs curriculum he was taught and the curr- 
.culum he learned. Some times, the two 
?ere almost Identical as in the case where 
he learner accepted most teacher goals; 
i£tcn s the two are quite different ns in 
he case whore the* learner chose his own 
a reer goals or wont beyond those proposed 
y his school teachers. 

The, Job Mar he t and the Occupational 
urri cm Inin do not always speak the same 
anguago. Sometimes, it is a difference 
f terminology; e.g* a two year program in 
ufo mechanics may mean one tiling to a 
c h o o 1 and quite a no t he r to a prospect i v e 
mployer of the school S s graduates. There 
an be differences in units of measurement; 

score of 92% in an engine theory exam 
□es not always mean that the successful 
tudent is able to change a spark plug 
roper ly; similarly, failure in a school 
<am does not always correlate with failure 
n an entry level job. There can be 
Lf ferences in technology; the situation 
lerein the on- the- job typewri ters are 
anual whereas the school teaches only 
i electric machines is just as bad as 
le reverse situation wherein students 
rained on manual typewriters must spend 
period of adjustment getting used to 
Lectric machines. 



The Pi in ru ns ions Inv o lved in this model 
cover a number of continuums which are oftci 
p g r c a ived n s d i c ho t omi c s : 

o student-initiated and teacher- 
initiated classroom goals 

o local and national norms 

o exploratory and structured programs 

° goals achievable in the library and 
goals achievable through travel 

o on-the-job and theoretical training 

o volunteer and military service and 
its reflation to campus life 

o correspondence study and classroom 
instruction 

Trying to Do All T h is demands a 
s imp lea nd uncomp Heated system t h o t c n n 
be understood and adopted by busy classroom 
teachers . Here nre some of the elements: 

o local curriculum decisions: What 
do we want to teach? Why? 

o local course structures: How will 

we do this? When? For how long? 

o feedback among groups of teachers: 
What are they doing elsewhere? 

© determina tion of local goal styles: 
Ai*e our needs the same as elsewhere? 

o development of evaluation instrument 
How will we know we have succeeded? 

o external validation of effectiveness 
Are our graduates doing well? 

o realignment of local program goals: 
What do we have to change to improve 

o development of more relevant career 
options: Where do we need updating? 



The Model Proposed is quite simple: 

: both the school and the job market can 
iDCify student goals in terms of what he 
n ^ ^*‘hen both will be speaking the 
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The following pages spall out these 
problems and the options available when 
teachers try to find out what others nre 
doing in the same course to make their 
instruction more relevant and effective. 
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Car o.o. r Krtucat ion 



Carfior education car mean a number of 
things* It can ho anything from a few 
brief minutes oi vocational guidance to 
a three year curriculum. This has been 
done in a number of ways to reduce the 
paradox which seams to sum up the 
unemployment problem (workers without jobs) 
and the mismatching problem (jobs without 
workers) * 



One of the puzzles about: career 
education arises f roni a n o t h or fact: m a ny 
graduates find careers and personal 
* satisfaction in jobs for which they were 
not formally prepared* Sometimes, this 
happens in their second or third job; 
this can bo explained by expedience 
convincing them that their first choice 
was wrong. Sometimes, thin happens in 
their first job; maybe, the job market 
did not have any other opening, Neither 
explanation is entirely adequate. 



r An Jmyovtant Dj st j.nction 

f There is another way i;n look at this 

f apparent in rs match* When one says that a 
j graduate £ i nd s a job in a career area 
s outsiae of that in which he was trained, 

■ onc is saying, "The graduate was trained 
in teacher-imposed goals for a certain 
j career; after school was over, he took 
; a career he chose in different areas , M 



Rather than debate the relative merits 
of the above two explanations of flexible 
choice and high demand, there are other 
possibilities* It might be asked whether 
there is a correlation between career choice 
and those skills learned by students through 
self-initiated choices while in occupational 
and vocational programs e In every career 
program, there arc a number of objectives 
that arc selected and implemented by the 
teacher; these teacher-initiated goals 
are those which are recorded in the student 
academic record* In every career program, 
there are other goals which have been 
freely chosen and implemented by the 
students; these are self-initiated goals 
which play an important part in career 
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choice even though they never do appear 
In the typical student record. It 
might ba interesting to have a way to 
integrate both self- ini tin ted and teach 
imposed goals into the academic credent 
of individual students. 

It is not hard to find current 
research which points out the low 
correlation between career programs 
studied in school and later career 
choices. If a distinction were made 
between self-initiated and teacher- 
imposed goals, perhaps it would be 
possible to find a higher correlation 
between what was learned in career 
education and subsequent employment * 

It might bo found that there is a very 
high correlation between se If- initiated 
goals In career education and the appli- 
cation of these life skills in a specif: 
career. 



Loo king for a Wa; 



to Do T I rj.fi 



Units of measurement are always 
important. There arc times where a 
yardstick is accurate enough, and there 
are times when a micrometer is not, Kuc 
depends upon the availability of data ar 
the uses to which it must be put. 

In a society which does not have a 
large number of highly specialized entry 
level jobs, it might be enough to be M a 
high school graduate and ready to learn. 
In a situation where the tasks to perfor 
demand a certain amount of spccializat to 
it might be enough to be n a graduate fro 
a one or two year program in auto median 
As one goes higher up the ladder of 
specialization, it becomes more and more 
Imperative to have specific marketable 
skills along .with general life skills. 

One of the more general life skills 
necessary for success is the ability to 
learn. Another one is the ability to 
choose goals for oneself. Another Is t li- 
ability to compete and succeed while sti 
maintaining a team spirit. 
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Entering the job market can be 
up a red to a life skill situation wherein 
i person (the applicant) has to convince 
>ther person (the employer) that the 
jlicantt has something (a specific skill 
the ability to learn quickly and 
:1c iently) that the employer wants. 

The employer wants to use the skill 
ability of the employee j the employer 
:s not want to use or abuse the employee, 
.s demands that the. employee give the 
'ression that lie will be happy to 
icf.ion on. the job. Sometimes, this 
quite easy as in the case of the 
lieant who has had a similar job) all 
employee, has to demonstrate is that 
will fit into the now career. 

Without trying to he philosophical, 
can be advanced that of a skill or a 
is something a person can do while 
areer is seme tiling n person wants to 
over a reasonably long period of time, 
or s on will take a job to make money, 
have, security 5 or merely to kill 
e a A person will choose a career 
ansa something inside him tells him 
her that here is a chance to grow’ 
develop in a personally satisfying 
, A career is a choice. 



Illustrative Example 

Two students walk In for a job ns 
auto mechanic. They both have high 
doI deiplomas. They both are graduates 
n the same two year program in auto 
aanics, Thor© are a number of things 
- can influence the selection of one 
:he other,. 

If the. person to do the hiring is 
led and impressed mainly by academic 
lent: la Is , he will choose Greg over 
ik because Greg received a straight B 
Le Frank received a straight C in auto 
lanics. If the teachers of Greg and 
ik graded their students on theoretical 
/ledge * this could lead to complications 
:he entry level work is mainly on the 
of specific skills to be dona over 
over again* 




l£ the person to do the hiring were 
interested strictly in the. test scores of 
applicants > he would choose cither Greg 
or Frank according to their scores on 
his favorite testing instrument. Since 
many of these examinations are really 
disguised general ability estimators* they 
often function quite adequately since they 
can pinpoint people capable of learning 
on the job* If the job does not have too 
much rapid advancement potential built 
into it or if the applicant has a very 
high score, it is possible to have the 
majority of jobs goin^ to nvor-qualif led 
applicants who will not stay too long on 
the job either because of better oppor- 
tunities elsewhere or because of 
discontentment from a lack of challenge 
and personal satisfaction. 

If the person to do the hiring were 
i n t e r a c l; ed i n whn t t he a p p 1 i c n n t can d o 
and wants to do, be would have to find 
out much of this information for himself. 
High school transcripts and examination 
scores do not provide too much information 
to answer this question. At the present 
time 5 not many schools provide much 
in J' or ra a t i on t o ano w a r t his c j u o 0 1 ion e 
Few if any schools provide academic 
credentials which spell out in clear 
and precise terms exactly what a 
student can do* They specify how 
much time he spent in certain class- 
rooms and under which teachers he 
studied, I 11 many cases* this does 
not correlate too highly with perfor- 
mance on the job* 

Many a graduate of a technical program 
is denied the chance to develop on-the-job 
experience because he has no previous 
employment experience to convince a 
prospective employer that he can do a 
certain job well. This type of situation 
can leave the applicant desperate enough 
to accept anything that turns up. This 
approach is not a good basis for a career 
choice^ serendipity is nice but it should 
not be relied upon as a steady diet* 

Business, labor* and schools have 
tried to cooperate for a number of years* 

The difficulty lies in the unit of 
measurement and in terminology* 
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rorminolony and Un its c>f Ho a s u r e m 0 n t 



Business speaks in terns of jobs, job 
descriptions , things to do, products to 
make, procedures to follow, and cost- 
consciousness * 

Labor speaks in terms of careers, 
personal satisfaction, human rights* the 
dignity of all kinds of work, job security, 
a nd adequate eompe ns a t ion. 

Schools speak in terms of courses, 
grades* academic standards, credit hours, 
prcreciuisi ties r , attendance 7 and curricula* 

Upon first glance, it is obvious that 
each of these three sectors has been 
presented in a very limited perspective 
since, there, is more common terminology 
than that listed above* However, this 
example is presented to point up the 
possible difficulties that can arise when 
the school says that Greg and Frank are 
graduates of a p ro gram in auto mechanics 
and the business vjorld says that there is 
no difference in their success on tho job 
when compared to ’Tom and Bill who had no 
auto mechanics training whatsoever. 

Another difficulty arises from the 
way in which jobs are announced* The 
employer announces that he wants an auto 
mechanic with three years experience « 

Taken literally, this want-ad will not 
make much impact on a graduate of an auto 
mechanics program who could do everything 
the employer reasonably expects of an 
ox per fenced applicant* 



At the present time, computerized job 
banks are being organized around the 
country. They list job requests from a 
number of sources in an attempt to bring 
together the needs of the business world. 
Since these jobs are listed by job title, 
one should exist a rough approximation 
between job titles and educational 
career programs. 
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There in a way to make this 
correla t ion between job demand and 
educational output more exact. It is 
to answer a very simple question that 
often goes unasked, "What exactly is 
needed for this entry level job?" The 
easy way to answer this question is n 
general reply such as "a college graduate" 
or "a high school, graduate" or "a graduate 
of a two-year program in nuLo mechanics" 
or "someone who scores high enough on 
the qualifying exam," or "an auto mechanic 
with three years of successful experience*" 
In its own way, each of these answers is 
too general* Each fails to pinpoint 
oxa c L ly wha t skills or ability t o p a r form 
are essential to the position in quest ion* 

If teachers could begin to list their 
course objectives In performance or 
belt a v 1 o r a 1 object 2 v n terms, if on - p 1 o y a r s 
could start talking of jobs in terms of 
tanks to be performed , and if these two 
listings could be correlated and inter- 
related, then things could open up; 
students would find themselves in much 
more, autonomous situations , educators 
would be able, to plan according to a 
more reliable awareness of the world 
of work, and the entrants into the 
world of work would find trie transition 
from school to career much smoother, 

This would permit the. listing of 
job titles by specific abilities to do 
certain things. If it: were deemed 
necessary, the examinations could ba 
developed that would verify the. attain- 
ment of certain objectives by prospective 
employees e Rather than rely upon general 
terms such nr. "auto mechanic" or "auto 
mechanic graduate," a list of titles 
correlated with achieved objectives could 
be developed which tell clearly what the 
person can do„ 

Career education could then take 
another shape. Rather than specify that a 
person must spend a certain amount of time 
studying a certain subject, it could 
articulate a system whereby a person was 
judged on his ability to perform or to render 
a certain desired services no matter how or 
where he learned . them. Such objectives would 
be measured by performance tests which are 
quite different from general aptitude tests* 
The gains score of a performance test has 
a different focus than that provided by 
distribution of a general aptitude scale* 
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Expardi ng Program Di mensions 

The discussion so far lias cantered 
on the possible results from shifting from 
teacher-initiated goals to self*- ini tinted 
goals coming from the expressed interests 
of students* 

Self t fa tad , Studen t G aals: At the 
present time, there seems to be a very 
1 ow correl a 1 1 o n b c- 1 v; e e n ocuu p a t i o na 1 
programs studied formally and later career 
choices, A stress upon student-init rated 
goals instead of the traditional teacher*- 
imposed goals would suggest that there is 
a higher correlation between career choice 
and what a student decides to learn for 
himself than there is between career 
choice and goals chosen by teachers. 

Lest this seem to over-simplify the 
situation 3 it would be appropriate to 
list a f cw o £ h e r d irn e n s i o n s t Is at c o u Id a i cl 
the average student to a realistic career 
choice* Tills listing does not intend to 
be all inclusive since many other variables 
could b g a d d c, d to it. At t he a rune t: ime ? 1 1 
must be recognized that there do exist 
students who do bettor with teacher- imposed 
goals than with self-initiated activities 
for the very simple reason that some 
students have never been taught how 7 to 
think or decide for themselves 0 The type 
of program that it is hoped will evolve 
from this discussion is one which will be 
applicable to a vJi.de spectrum of students; 
it is not the goal of this approach to 
develop a system l hat will work only if 
for the most indap undent third of the 
typical high school or tw 7 o year college 
classo 

Local Vs » National Exams * In the typical 
classroom, there will be students who have 
no intention or idea of going outside the 
local community for work. Next to these 
students will be others who have dreamed 
of and planned for nothing else. 

If only local exams were used, then 
the student in need of national standards 
would be left unprepared for the type of 
job he will find outside his hometown. 
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If all students are made to prepare 
for the national exams, then it could 
easily he expected that a student who 
could function perfectly well in a local 
setting would unnecessarily bo exposed to 
a testing situation that could become as 
traumatic as it is needless. 



Ex p 1 or a t o r y Vs , Structure d Cur riculum ; 

Some students need a strong teacher who is 
able to direct them to predetermined goals 
which arc not always intrinsically inter* 
esting to a young and uninformed student. 
Other students need an equally strong 
teacher who can get them motivated on 
a number of areas about which the typical 
student couldn't care less. 

In essence, the exploratory curriculum 
is one which allows the student to "uiess 
around M until he comes up with an interest 
that can be correlated to future goals, 

S ome t im os $ these goals are d 1 re c 1 1 y t i e d 
to career; at other times, they are more 
directly linked to interests and curiosity. 

In this domain, two needs seem to 
recur. Teachers who have spent a good 
deal of time parceling out. knowledge in 
understandable doses often need to learn 
a few simple ways to loosen up their 
lesson plans to leave room for mechanical 
curiosity and for intellectual curiosity. 
Teachers who have stressed the open 
classroom are always in need of new 7 and 
exciting ways to structure and reshape 
experience into communicable understanding. 

Library Vs. Tr avel : There are students 

who learn a lot through travel almost 
without realizing how much they have 
picked up. There are other students 
who need books and libraries to make 
similar discoveries. Many students 
learn both ways; something must be 
done to provide a systematic way of 
keeping tabs on what is learned and 
how to measure it. 

The phenomenon of learning is much 
more important than where and when it 
occurred. 
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School Vs. C o r r e s pop d c ncp Courses : For 

a variety of rea sons, o , g, physical 
handicaps, difficulty of travel, age, 

: or personality variables, there are 
students who learn better at home than 
in the typical classroom* It seems 
that, from the point of view of educa- 
tional gaols, it is mo r e imp or t a n t to 
be concerned with what is learned than to 
: be concerned with where a thing is 
learned*, Th a s a me m a x im a pp 1 i c s t o 

; school away from home. 

! 

Here it becomes obvious that a 
; non-resident degree program has many 
possibilities for the student who is 
j exposed to more than l:he mailman for 
! his contact with the world of education, 

; Co r r a a pond once wo u Id b c one me any, but 
: in the world of 1% V and other media, 

• it si J o u 1 c L n o t be 1 li n 1 1 e d on 1 y to f i r s t - 
j class mail*. There is plenty of room 
| for tapes, records, filmstrips, cassettes, 
i photos, films, a nd o t h e r j ne d j a 0 
f 

i 

i Vo luiit^cr So?: v ice and / or Mil It nr v Service 
: i-2. f S-f'S - Once it is a g r e ed t h a t a 

college diploma is not the only way to 
enter the job market in a responsible, 
and respectful way, the door is open to 
a wide variety of effective ways to 
learn. The world of volunteer work 
allows a student with a humanitarian 
bant and few specific skills to start 
doing something that will stimulate 
■ him or her to ask the following 
f important career question: M What do 

; I want to do with my life?" Such a 
[ question answered on a short-term and 
; eventaully on a long-term basis before 
; post-secondary formal schooling will 
[ 1° ^ long way to motivate the individual 

: to think out a career plan based upon a 

\ firsthand experience of his abilities 
I ari d attitudes in real life situations. 

Rather than develop a dichotomy of 
| dob Vs* College, it might be better to 
\ apply the dichotomy of "Post- Second ary 
Education Immediately after High School 11 
Vs* ,t j?ost-Seeondary Education after a 
Job or Comparable Experience*" Perhaps, 

; a year or two of non-schooling will allow 
the high school graduate to mature a bit ^ 
before making the decision to go on to i 
college* 



The.oro t j c a 1 V s * Cm - tjj e - . Ton T r a ini n gj_ 

There are students who find language 
instruction absolutely essential before 
they try to go to a foreign country to 
function in the foreign language. There 
are other students who prefer to spend a 
few weeks In the foreign country picking 
up the foreign language by oar until they 
feel ready to study it formally. 

Who is to say which approach is 
better? What might work for one person 
won 1 1 always work for another? 

The same thing would seem to hold 
true for theoretical and on-thc-j ob 
training. The requirements of each 
person will vary according to individual 
needs, abilities, interests, and p rev ious 
experiences. 

Ove rview 

Ha ving Too k e d a t these d i vn a n s ions, 
it seems obvious that any educational 
syot cm that hopes to meet the needs of 
tye typical student must be ready to 
res pond i: o a vn r j o v y o f typ i e « 1 s t ud e n t s : 

o Some w ill learn better in self- 
initiated and self-chosen goals; 
other will work bettor under the 
hand of a competent and directive 
teacher who will decide what Is 
to be 1 earned and when. 

e Some will be discouraged by national 
exams while they will be enthused 
about learning what Is necessary 
to get a job downtown; others will 
not work up to capacity or up to 
their dreams unless they have the 
challenge of a national exam 
driving them on. 

© Some students need to mess around 
to get in the right frame of mind 
to learn; others need to have their 
career itinerary clearly spelled 
out for them each step of the way. 

o Some students will learn more from 
travel during summer vacation than 
they did all year long; others need 
to read everything they learn. 
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T ho Loc al Decision Process 



o Some students will learn quite a 
bit studying on the. dining room 
table and never going to school; 
others need to get away from home 
to really "hit the books." 

© Some need a few years to decompress 
after high school before going on 
to post* secondary instruction; 
others will never make the effort 
if they don r t: go immediately 
after high school graduation, 

o Some need to learn the theory 
before the applications; others 
can never make sense out of the 
theory until they see it in 
practice. 



In each local educational agency, 
teachers will get together and decide 
what are the most important goals of each 
program and of each course. The first few 
meetings will probably result in long 
lists of highly specific objectives. More 
time end discussion will probably concen- 
trate these into a half d o z e n or more 
highly refined goals for each course „ 

It is presumed that these course 
objectives will represent both national, 
state, and local needs, in cases where 
each teacher of different sections of the 
same course has different goals that cannot 
be united up in a summary goal, each goal 
could be considered for the feedback system 



Trying to Bo_ All Thi s 



Step Two 



Such a brief present at Ion has pointed 
up the difficulty of keeping any educational 
system simple and uncomplicated* However, 
there is still one final obstacle: unless 
any educational system is both uncomplicated 
and sensible, it will never be adopted by 
teachers or by students,, 

This paper proposes that much of the 
work in education can he simplified and 
rendered sensible or relevant by stressing 
objectives * Much has been written 
recently about the need to specify in 
performance or behavioral terms all goals 
or objectives to be attained in a course. 
There are many advantages to this approach. 
However , there is too much paperwork to 
leave enough time to change teaching and 
learning* There is a definite need for 
a method of improving classroom instruction 
and learning without having to take a 
course in creative objective writing. 

Here is a suggested approach which 
can be carried out on a large scale 
without unnecessary complications. 




Structuring Courses for Feedb ack 



After each teacher has presented 
his or her goals, the goals are entered 
into the feedback system. An example 
may help visualise what happens here. 



Teacher A chooses goals 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 for his course. 



Teacher B chooses goals 2, 4, 5, 
6, and 7 for his course. 

Teacher C chooses goals 1 > 2, 7, 
8, and 9 for his course. 



Teacher' D chooses goals 2, 8, 10, 

11, and 12 for his course. 

Teacher E chooses goals 7, 8, and 
12 for his course* 

As can be assumed for purposes of 
discussion, the goals here arc presented 
in terms of code numbers only, This is 
done to stress the functioning of the 
feedback system rather than the content of 
each goal. Obviously, goal 2 chosen by 
teachers A, B, C, and D is the most fre- 
quently taught goal for this course. This 
type of information would always be valuable 

both to those who teach goal 2 and to those 
who do not teach it. 



Step Three 

Feedback Mnni^nilatlons 
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The data submitted to the feedback 
system tells a number of things: 

For example 5 teacher A has the 
following curriculum in terms of 
performance goals : 

Goal 1 
Goal 2 
Goal 3 
Goal 4 

Similarly, teacher A has the follc/wiug 
curriculum for the same course : 

Goal 2 
Goa 1 4 
Goal 5 
Goal 6 
Goal 7 



There are a number of details that 
can be learned from comparing goals and 
type of schools* 

For example j it might be found that 
teachers A s B 5 0, and D who teach goal 2 
are in rural communities* It might be 
found that goal 8 which is taught by 
teachers C, D, and E is used mainly with 
potential dropouts. It might be 
found that goal 6 which is taught only 
be teacher B is for areas in which 
there is high unemployment. It might 
be found that goal 11 which is taught 
only by teacher D is for areas in 
which there is only moderate unemployment 
and even a ecaricity of curtain job titles. 

These are only a few of the possible 
conclusions to be available once schools 
find a way of communicating their 
principal goals to one another* 



The system is based upon the assumption 
that each goal number is mutually exclusive* 
Further study of goals 6 and 7 may reveal 
that they are nothing more, than a breakdown 
of what is in one school is called goal 1* 

On the other hand , it may be found that the 
circumstances and the approaches used to 
determine the criteria for these goals 
make them pragmatically dichotomous from 
each other. 

Using "X" to identify teachers with 
a particular goal, this material can be 
graphically s umma r i zed: 



Ste p Four 

pjuiecti^ Cliarac 

The types of questions asked above 
will determine the analysis needed at 
this level * This will include such 
characteristics as are needed to answer 
the following and other questions; 

o Which objective is most frequently 
taught in this particular course? 



TEACHER C TOTAL 




© What is the ranked order of 

frequency for objectives taught 
in this course? 

© in large cities 
o in average cities 
o in small cities 
© in BOCES 
o in large schools 
© in average size schools 
o in small schools 
o in public schools 
o in private schools 
o for school of type ‘ 

"x," n y 5 n or "z" 
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o With what type of student has 
this objective been most 
successful? 

o What special circumstances 

promote or hinder the attainment 
of this objective? 

g Which teacher characteristics 
foster or hinder this goal? 

There arc many other charnc terti sties 
that could be extracted from this feedback 
data once objectives are compared and 
cross -referenced , 



Step Five 

Developin g Ji valua t ion Ins trume nt s 

Once the objectives have been 
cod 1 f led and c ro t a -re Serene cd , the 
example herein .ted gives the following 
tally count: 



According to the information above, 
it is most likely that goals 2, 8, 1, 4, 
7, and 12 would be used to construct 
sample test items v?ith a variety of 
item forms. The remaining other 
objectives would not be neglected, but 
time given to them would be in propor- 
tion to the number of schools, teachers, 
and students using these course goals e 
If there were instances of only one 
teacher and a half-dozen students 
pursuing a particular goal, the goal 
would not be emitted; however, it might 
be doomed more practical to have the 
teacher concerned himself construct the 
test items to measure his goal* This 
information would be than available to 
other teachers who in turn might find 
that this goal originally chosen by 
only one teacher was indeed worthy of 
a wider use* This is how progress is 
sometimes made. Once such a need has 
been recognized, more attention would 
be given to it in proportion to the 
added emphasis given to It: by the 
best judges for course objectives. 



Number of 
Goal Teachers 



Number of 

Students .S tep Six 



2 4 



105 



Realignment of Local Progra ms 



8 


3 


89 


1 


2 


37 


4 


2 


39 


7 


2 


84 


12 


2 


61 


3 


1 


15 


3 


1 


4 


6 


1 


17 


9 


1 


20 


10 


1 


23 


11 


1 


14 


the 


format herein explained, 


the 



addition of student enrollment data would 
not require more than the addition of two 
or three digits to each course goal code* 
It has a number of advantages in deter- 
mining which objectives ought to be given 
most attention when developing evaluation 
items* 
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There are a number of ways to get 
local teachers to change classroom goals; 
force, pressure, funding, prerequisites, 
certified t ion r equi r cine n t s , direct 
constraint, and many others have all 
been tried with a wide variety cf 
reactions, 

, , The idea envisioned in this feedback 

system is quite simple! a teacher is a 
professional; a professional makes 
judgments based upon his specialized 
knowledge and the best facts available. 

The feedback available through this 
proposed system will give the teacher 
information heretofore unavailable for 
course content decisions. It is hoped 
that such action will be on a professional 
level and without any constraints except 
those posed by the competence and insights 
of the teacher concerned. 
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Step Seven 



Correlation with Graduate Careers 



There are a number of questions that 
can be asked about the career patterns 
of successful and unsuccessful graduates* 

© What job skills are graduates of 
a particular program using on the 
job one year after graudation? 

o Are these skills related to the 
goals of occupational programs 
studied in school? 

o Arc these skills related to ■ 
objectives students learned- on 
their own ini t in uive either 
inside or outride their regular 
school programs ? 

o Ilow w e 11 does on - k 1 1 o . - j o b rui e c o s f 
correlate with success in school 
occupa L ional programs ? 

o Where* does attainment of school 
occupational goals iucreaso 
on-the*job success? 

o Where do on-the-job requirements 
not correlate with school 
program requirements? 

The answers to these and similar 
questions can have a significant bearing 
on the improvement of career programs , In 
their own way, these questions answer the 
more fundamental inquiry: 

o Are our occupational programs 
relevant to student and to 
job requirements? 

o Which aspects of our programs 
need to be up-dated? 

o What specific changes are 
possible in our particular 
circumstances? 

These questions are not always easy 
to answer. They type of feedback provided 
by the proposed feedback system is intended 
Y avid a some of the necessary data sources 
I \[ v sway these questions. 



Do. vc 1 oprne iit of Camay Opt ions 

An examination of many occupational 
programs reveal several facts: 

o Any student: who Is able to choose 
his career early in life will find 
much valuable preparation in the 
typical occupational progr cm * 

o Any student who develops in school 
the ability to learn on the job 
is sometimes more successful in 
a particular occupation than 
graduates of a complete program 
in the n a m e a r e a , 

o Any student who develops a lively 
interest in a particular career 
or skill area is often able to 
learn quite a bit on his own oven 
without enrolling in a particular 
formal program. 

This in the way many programs are 
organized . Simi larly . many ocoupat::! one 1 
teachers are aware that there arc other 
students whose needs are not being met. 

Those are the students who are not certain 
about their future; some don*t even seem 
to care. These are the students who are 
not too successful in any area of school; 
sometimes, it *s motivation; sometimes. It 1 s 
ability. 

There are teachers and programs that 
have broken through these barriers. Many 
of these programs could work elsewhere 
if they were disseminated in a format 
specifying three things: 

o What these programs do 

© What these programs get students 
to do occupationally 

o How these programs are evaluated 

There is the type of feedback desired 
by the system herein proposed * Many teachers 
could Improve their class ream performance 
if they know what other teachers were doing 
to rake instruction more relevant in the 
same course. 
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AWAREinLSS i Thu Fo s r lh 1 q Adv a n t: n go j and Imp]. lea t ton 
of Th_i s Systems A ppro ach Coordinating 
o Cl ns sroom Teac h i n g 
° lua t Ion 3 and 

o Feedback 



Once a 
one of the first 
receive from nil 



school starts thinking about performance objectives 
quo ut lions it asks is n What benefits will our school 
of this extra effort? n 



Once a school starts making specific plans about 
performance objectives, it begins asking another question, 
happen to all of the work we have put into the project ? M 



writing 
"What will 



There are many answers to these questions. The following 
pages are intended to give some idea of the dimensions that begin to 
, emerge whenever a school starts thinking in terms of a systems approach 
to classroom instruction, A systems approach simply means going beyond 
piecemeal decision making. 

It must b e remembered that each local educational agency will 
have its own individual adaptations. This listing is only indicative 
of what to expect in the typical case. 
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Specif lent! on of Course Con tent 



Writing a curriculum In performance 
) b j e c 1 1 ve terms is not a n easy task, TI j i s 
L s a j o h t h a t t a ku a i n ne h t i me a n d e f f o r t . 
lere are a few of the benefits that could 
result from this extra effort. 

Schools could identify their course 
c o n 1; e n t by s p o . e i f i c b c h a v i o v a 1 o b j tt c t j. ve s 
instead of by vague general descriptors. 
Much of the traditional fullness in course 
description would be removed if tills 
a p p r o a c h v:e re used. 

Both teachers and students would have 
a e 1 g a r a r i d c a of ex a c 1: 1 y v?h at is o. k p e c t ed 
of each other, Employers would have 
better guides as to exactly what: would be 
meant by such tilings as a high school 
graduate. Rather than specifying four 
years of n 1 1 e nd a n c o 5 ad i p 1 ova a a nd 
transcript v?ou lei indicate the ability 
to perform c v v t a i n n c t iv i 1 1 c s ., 

A typical result: Course titles 

could convey more content information. 
Stenography T might bo renamed Non -Legal 
Stenography ; Stenography migh t he renamed 
Legal Stenography if the goals attempted 
justified such a change. 



More Relevant Instructional Goals 



Relevance is a word with many 
different connotations. Basical] y s 
relevant instruction is instruction that 
has some significance or moaning for 
students , teachers 5 and society. 
Irrelevant instruction is just the 
opposite; it has lost its meaning or 
importance. 



It is an educational truism that 
instructional procedures which were once 
relevant can become irrelevant with the 
passing of time. It*s not so much that 
the instruction has changed; the times 
have changed and left it behind. 




A typical instance: Broad general 

educational goals are so vague that it 
is often possible for these goals to 
remain officially unchanged even in the 
midst of dramatic classroom changes. The 
reason is simple: these goals are often 

So imp ire else that it is difficult to know 
specifically what they envision lor 
student complementation; goals arc often 
so ambiguous that diametrically opposed . 
student performances can be included 
under the same umbra 11 , 

Stating a goal in performance terms 
means that the anticipated student 
p e rf ormance i s u n n mb i gu o u s 1 y s t: a t e d , 

Thus j when n different student, performance 
or accomplishment is desired, the goal 
must he. reformulated accordingly to 
reflect this change of aim. 



Revisi on a n i U pdati ng of Curricula 

Some schools foci it is easier to 
restrict changes in their curricula to 
a half-dozen clearly defined performance 
objectives that need updating rather 
than to start all over again from scratch.. 

This does not mean that only surface 
change will result. It means that a 
clearer distinction will bo made between 
long range strategies and short range 
tactics . 

Similarly, curricula committees 
would realize the need to revise yearly 
rather than merely conducting self- 
studies every half dozen years or so, 

A typical examples Rather than 
completely revamp the curriculum when a 
new process is developed, it would be 
possible to pinpoint all those objectives 
which involved the now outmoded procedure. 
Each of these goals would be modified in 
such, a way as to incorporate new tech 
technological advances. In tills way, 
classroom instruction would be kept 
up-to-date. 
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H od u In rv TnsCpntl of So iv.rw t or Course s 



Tn t: 1 1 o 1 1 1 i d d 3 e 1 8 0 0 r a , i: 1 1 a t y p 1 c n 1 
curriculum v?ns conceived in terms of a 
year's work. In the late* IfiOfHs, the 
typical program was broken down into 
an assembly of one semester or two 
semester courses, each of which 
contributed to the desired end-product. 



Sometimes, a one-sc rne s t: cr c o u r s e 
covers m o r a s u b j oc t matt e r * i r-d ob ] ec t i v e s 
of a particular student. The* trainee 
finds himself In the situation of 
being obliged to take an entire one 
semester course when all he really 
needs is the -mastery of k half-dosson 
rc la ted per form aue e ob j ec t ives , 



It is not u 1 w o y 3 easy t o p o c i . f y 
how much of t\ course a student needs 
to he r c atiy f o r o n t r y -- 1 ev e 1 c: m p 1 oy me n t . 

One f o ra o f d cv u 1 o p i n g 1 1 1 c s c\ & p e c 1 tie a t i o n s 
: is known by the name of "performance 
; objectives, " When n group of related 
P Ct r f o v rn & n c a ob j ec t i v o s a r a g r o u p e d 
; together in instructional unit, a "module 11 
! emerges. As sc lie tending blocks, modules 
! provide a flexibility necessary to prepare 
. students for more precise career ladders. 



A typical example' Students who 
will no g cl only t\ * o or t ] i rn c b a s i c we 1 d i. n g 
skills 1 1 a v e o f t c* n ha d to obtain t h o m i n 
the past by taking a one or & two 
semester welding course. Rather than he 
forced into a situation where lack of 
motivation could lead to discipline or 
learning difficulties, a thirty hour 
welding module spread out over a six week 
period could do a better job. The 
particular welding skills, machine skills, 
or the like needed for performance in a 
particular field would be identified and 
taught in a concentrated minicourse* It 
would not be necessary to take full 
courses in each of these areas. 
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To s t s for j.oc a 1 1. y De yr;! op pel Curricula 

A curriculum spelled out in terms of 
performance objectives would be. able to 
draw upon bunks of correlated test items 
developed and pooled by schools and 
teachers with similar goals. 

In the case of strictly local goals, 
the school staff would be able to spend 
more time constructing tost items 
designed solely to measure local goals. 
Since each of those newly constructed 
items would be attached to n specific 
instructional objective, each student 
could receive, more than a total test. 

Each trainee could be able to obtain a 
profile and a detailed analysis of 
strengths and weaknesses, 

A typical situation; A teacher of 
Auto Mechanics would obtain 60% of his 
test items from other schools covering 
the same general goals, 30% of bin test 
items measuring local goals would he 
selected from local files, 10% would 
be constructed by him to measure his 
own individual classroom objectives 
introduced for t lie first. Lima during 
the current school year. 

Articulation and Feedback Between Sch ool s 

Similar programs teaching the same 
performance objectives in different 
schools sometimes have different names. 
Similarly named programs in different 
schools are often quite different when 
attention is focused on performance 
objectives actually taught and evaluated,. 
In other words, course names do not 
always provide a good starting place 
from which tow or more teachers can start 
comparing notes. 

Real feedback and program improvement 
will be more likely to occur when course 
objectives rather than course names are 
used as the basis of comparison. In this 
way, schools could help one another, 

A typical example; Teachers of the 
same course could spell out their 
principal instructional blocks. Those 
could be further subdivided into units. 
Once the contents of each unit are 
spelled out in terms of student skills, 
comparison would bo much easier. 



New Cunicn] a 
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So me schools will not consider 
reques ts to introduce new curricula 
unless these proposed curricula are 
spelled out in performance objective 
format. There arc several reasons for 
this procedure . 

This makes it easier to avoid 
unnecessary duplication, it also avoids 
ambiguity about exactly what is being 
added to the curriculum. It enables 
members of various specialties To 
consult into r d e p a r t me n t a 1 1 y . This in 
turn fosters an intord isciplinary 
approach , 

A typical approach ; When certain 
new technology programs are spelled out 
i n u n d e r h t a nd a b 1 c a nd n o n~ to e ] i n i c n 1 
language , in is possible for existing 
departments to interface with the new 
ecu r s cs in a c o o p a r a t iv c and mu t ua 1 1 y 
be nc f i c i n 1 fas 1 liom X £ c u r r icu 1 um 
additions had boun presentex! in jargon, 
such c o 1 1 a b o v a t i o j ? w o u Id have b c c\ n 1 e s s 
1 i Ice 1 y to occur, 

Course ore a u i s i t: o 

Trad 1 1 i ona 1 1 y 5 courn o pro re q uis i t:c ?? 
have been expressed in terms of courses or 
course numbers that must be taken before 
a particular course. 

It sometimes happens that students 
who ha.be taken n particular course do 
not have all the specific skills needed 
for the next course in sequence. 

To prevent this } some schools are 
spelling out prerequisites in terms of 
specific performance objectives to be met 
rather than in terms of course numbers, 

A typical example; Rather than demand 
the successful completion of Typing X 
before allowing a student to take Typing 
II ? it would be possible to specify in each 
local situation exactly how many words per 
minute the student must be able to type 
before being admitted to the next course 
in sequence. 

Such a change could have numerous 
repercussions on the building of career 
FRir* mS ancl course options since the 

r °f needless duplication is 
greatly reduced by precise terminology. 



Val id ation of Methodology 



Hunches and serendipity play a 
role in teaching as in ovary other 
area of human activity, VJhen one trios 
to develop a scientific approach to 
determine the validity or approln tenoss 
of a particular method relying on one's 
inner. -fe lings is not scientifically 
enough , 

One of the largest difficulties of 
validating innovative teaching methods 
is that the unforeseen results of 
instruction can sometimes outnumber the 
preplanned objectives. Such o situation 
i k mo r g like a n c x p 1 u r a t o r y i nve s 1 1 g a 1 1 o n 
than a validity study. After sufficient 
brains terming and creative d is cove ry , the 
time comes when it is necessary to chock 
out insights and intuition to verify their 
effectiveness in educational settings. 

Rigorously defined, validity means 
t hat a p a v t j c u 1 a r i no t li od or technique 
has objective evidence that links it 
with the attainment of a particular goal. 
Validity docs not moan that a panacea has 
been discovered v:iiic:h works; equally well 
w .1 th a 1) road s p e c t r um of ohjectj ve s , 

A typical result r When objectives 
are spelled out in performance terms, the 
results of liV.i t h ou o 1 o g i c a 1 ana ly s i s w 1 1 1 
center on finding which means work more 
effectively in attaining certain highly 
specified goals'. There will be no 
attempt to find methods which will u work n 
with any or nil goals; there will be no 
attempt to find ways to '’motivate 11 all 
students regardless of ability or 
personality to make progress towards vague 
general goals. 

Similarly* when the desired goal is 
the exploration of the unexpected* ways 
will be found to achieve this global 
shotgun objective which has been defined. 
Along with the goal* definite criteria 
of brainstorming such as heterogeneity of 
i sponse, freedom of expression* and 
attentive listening will be specified; 
no room will bo left for the possibility 
of trying to measure creativity by tests 
30 which do not go beyond memory and recall. 



Hue 1 p, o, tarv Fhj iin oi; t: 

One c a tea ching— 1 c: a mlng rued i a has 
been found to improve looming, as 
measured by hard data rather than by 

t e a c I ! c* r - ; hi ; 1 !l. - s a 1 n .a id a n" e n t h u c i a s i n } j. t 

would seem likely that even the most 
cost-conscious school hoard would 
approve appropriations that yield a 
higher amount or learning per dollar 
in less time:. 

This is a simple application of 
the current stress on accountability. 

A typical example: Funding bodies 

are notoriously slow to approve "lump 
sums 1, even for the most worthy of 
goals. When teaching expenses can be 
justified in terms of ''what students 
can now do as a result of instruction , " 
it becomes easier to understand the 
consequences of approving or disapproving 
a line item on a school budget. 

It would not be inconceivable that 
the consequences of not funding a particular 
objective, could bo domonstra ted to ,,o even 
more expensive in terms of wasted potential 
hum. a n c' eve 1 opine nt . 

Publishing Support Beyond Te xtbooks 

Once commercial textbook and media 
p rod uc c r s axe informed of what is needed, 
they will be quick to solve the media 
support needs of those performance 
objectives having the widest market appeal. 

It is anticipated that a very practical 
and simplified coding system will be 
developed to tell teachers at a glance 
what is available to make their leaching 
more effective, 

A typical example : A teacher of 

auto mechanics (A-MHCU) to students of 
average (AV LR) ability who is beginning 
a unit on engine (ENG) inspection (INSPECT), 
will simply print the following on a 
computer card: "A-MECH, AVER, ENG, 

INSPECT, LIST, PRICES," LIST tells the 
company that ha wants a computer print-out 
list of available materials. PRICE tells 
the company that he wants an itemised 
price list for appropriate materials Ol 
helpful to teach this unit. 
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The school library and the local 
audio-visual department will be helped 
by such classification systems. They 
will be able to identify literature and 
periodical needs more precisely. In 
situations where the budget is tight, 
the number of students pursuing a 
particular objective will be able to 
be taken into account when allocating 
funds for new items. 

Many of the locally taught course 
objectives will be backed up by media 
commercially available. This will leave 
the local media staff with more time and 
money to devote exclusively to meeting 
local needs , They will not have to 
duplicate areas that can be handled more 
economically by larger production teams. 

A typical example: Rather than 

spend a vast amount of time preparing 
slides and visuals for those sections 
of the agriculture course which are 
taught in many other centers, the local 
media staff can concentrate on turning 
out visual aids and documentation which 
stress local demands, in the ease of 
objectives which might be taught only 
in one area of a county, this could 
represent audio-visual aids and support 
for objectives that might otherwise be 
overlooked , 



Individualized Instruction 

Once the curriculum is thought out 
in terms of performance objectives and 
capabilities instead of in terms of 
courses , the high school counselor is 
in a position to allow for individual 
differences by the flexibility permitted 
after the achievement of each objective. 

A typical benefit: When such a 

redesign is complete, it would be 
possible for a student to learn at a 
rate that maximizes the benefits of 
instruction because it takes into 
account the learner's most effective 
style of learning. Teachers have long 
sought such approaches which deliver 
tailor-made instruction. A systems 
approach is one way to get this 
cherished goal. 



EDUCATIONAL TECNOLOGY 



INDIVIDUALIZED TEACHING 



A typical misapplication of the 
concept of educational technology has 
resulted from equating technology with 
audio-visual aids. Distortions arise 
because this type of interpretation 
tends to think too much of technology as 
equipment , 

A more scientific concept of 
technology goes beyond the hardware 
level. In education the complement of 
hardware is not software so much as it 
is "brainwave," Brain-power in educational 
.technology goes beyond the individual 
teacher teaching alone, isolated in his 
or her classroom and unassisted with tools 
beyond textbooks and chalkboards. 



Much stress has been given to the 
individual student curriculum. Such an 
approach is based upon the simple 
acknowledgement that each individual 
student learns in a different fashion. 

One of the reasons such an approach to 
personalised learning has not always 
succeeded as expected has been the 
obvious fact that differences in 
individual teachers have not always 
boon recognised in terms of teacher 
function, teaching load, and personal 
teaching style. In other words, nil 
teachers were considered to be practically 
identical in their teaching style and 
capabilities, the only difference being 
subject matter. 



New methods of education have to be 
, backed up '"with new technological advances 
| on a level higher than physical equipment, 
. Such things as team teaching, modular 
. instruction, and the open classroom 
l should be prccoivod as technological 
! advances , This perspective goes beyond 
l the gadget level, 

l This step is logical once course 

£ goals have been spoiled out in performance 
| terms. When technology enters the 
£ performance scene, diverse roles emerge 
' as a part of a system v?here everyone does 
j. his part and where a group of people 
t fulfilling different roles work together 
r for a common goal. 



Individualized teaching is an 
attempt to recognize that teachers as 
well as students have their own individual 
approaches. Some teachers are good at 
lecturing to a very large group and can 
use their semi -ch.nri smut io. speaking 
ability to present basic subject matter. 
Ottser teachers function ei. feet lively only 
in small groups where their personal 
contact enables them to achieve many 
worthwhile educational goals, other 
teachers who have not bean particularly 
effective in the instructional aspect of 
teaching have developed groat competencies 
in such tilings as test construction and 
grading. 



Such an approach is particularly 
; advantageous to the school system that 
; starts functioning as a system rather 
I than as autonomous units unaware of 
what the others are doing. On a broader 
; scale, such a systems approach could 
r conceivably develop cooperation and 
■mutually beneficial feedback between all 
5 the school systems in an area, in a 
: state and eventually in a collection of 
; neighboring states. 
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Once in a while, one meets a teacher 
who combines all three of these above roles 
and abilities in one person. This is rare 
in spite of the fact that the typical 
classroom some t lines seems to be based upon 
the assumption that all teachers can 
function equally well in all three of the 
above roles. 

Individualized teaching simply means 
that differences between teachers are 
recognized when a teacher is assigned. 

Much more than subject matter must be 
considered in such a way that teachers 
are assigned to tasks according to their 
professional skills and accomplishments. 

A clear statement of course goals in 
performance terms will go a long way 

towards ascertaining the teaching styles 
of individual teachers. 
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PERSPRCTIVEi P ossib le Pis Lor tio n ojf Performance Obj ectives 
and Sug gestion s on How to Use These Objec t ives Properly 



When an educator starts asking two questions , 

© "Why should 1 write performance objectives? 11 and 

o 11 Why don 1 1 the objectives I write work as well as 
I expect?". 



consideration as to the use and misuse of performance and behavioral objectives has 
begun. 
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The format used below to answer these questions is divided into two columns: 

(1) the possible distortions that can arise from a misinterpretation 
of the nature of performance or behavioral objectives, and 

(2) the corrective perspective necessary to remedy these misapplications. 

t 

Each of thoGG sections is based upon practical difficulties encountered when 
individual teachers started to write and systematise performance objectives* 



1* Behavior 



Since behavior here means observable 
results of learning it is possible to 
fall into the trap of measuring only 
easily evaluated performance. 
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Ad vo c a t c 8 of criterion -refe r once cl 
objectives recognise that not all 
long-term affective and cognitive goals 
can be easily measured objectively. 

This still leaves open the possibility 
of improving evaluative instruments by 
explicitly employing concrete language to 
state what is meant by a particular goal. 

All this goes back to the definition 
of a performance objective which is a 
statement of an education goal which tries 
to answer three questions: 

m Exactly what is it that one wants 
students to do or perform or 
achieve as an instructional outcome? 

© What materials and what procedures 
will best help the student to 
attain this chosen objective? 

@ What criteria will reveal when 
students are performing 
successfully? 
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Possible Distortions 



Correct ive Perspective 



2c Wore Meaningful 

Statement of Goals 



Performance objectives strive to 
express in clear and uncomplicated language 
the desired outcome of an educational 
process e 



Sometimes, this is done in a fashion 
that discourages exploration of a variety 
of ways to achieve this specified result. 



Sometimes * tills is done in a way 
that forgets that certain methods arc 
simply not acceptable socially or 
eco nomi c a 1 ly * 



Such things as sample teaching 
procedures and sample test items arc 
merely offered as examples of how to 
achieve i\ goal and how to know when one 
has achieved it* They are illustrative 
examples of goals and typical criteria; 
they are not ukases « 

Goals should be specified* Once a 
teacher's goals are known, he can be 
judged solely on the success ho has in 
achieving clearly spelled out objectives 
Questions of philosophy, methods, and 
p e r r. o n a 1 i t: y a y n u e 1 d om n s o h a ervnh 1 n 
ns the results of good solid instruction 

It must be remembered that merely 
stating a vague objective in performance 
objective terms does not do away with 
the necessity to make philosophical 
judgments or reasc liable cost analyses* 



3* Limited Horizons 
— — 



Once a goal is clearly thought out, 
whether it stresses minimum or maximum 
performance , it is possible to take it 
as the on ly norm of excellences. Other 
worthwhile but unwritten goals could 
be overlooked or neglected* 

In an atmosphere that would stress 
competition and cost-cutting more than 
unlimited human development, it is 
possible to develop the attitude that 
supplementary and less visible goals 
can be safely overlooked since they 
are not as clearly observable as other 
nore basic goals. 




Properly understood ? the function 
of performance objectives is to stress 
the main measurable goals of an 
educational program. Once these basic 
goals are attained, students will be 
properly prepared to go on to other 
worthy goals that could be of a less 
tangible nature. 

The most visible goals of a program 
do not always contain all desired 
educational results. To think so would 
be to pretend that placing a match under 
a room thermostat is equivalent to 
providing adequate temperature control. 

In weight control, the scale is an 
objective measure of loss or gain, but 
it overlooks the valuable areas of 
nutrition and balanced diet* The goal 
of personal development is difficult to 
measure* This does not meant that it 
should be overlooked* 
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Poss j hie Pis tort, ions 



4. Time-Consuming 



Actual data checks of writers of 
performance objectives in local 
educational agencies reveal that some 
teachers have spent more time writing 
objectives than actually teaching them. 

Their time and efforts could be 
spent for more, practical educational 
activities . 



Corrective Pe rspectiv e 



This suggestion* laudable as it may 
be from a research point of view* misses 
the point behind performance objectives. 

Translating a curriculum into 
performance objectives is not so much 
a construction process as a selection 
process. 

Once a bank of objectives is 
constructed * the teacher v.\lll be able 
to select appropriate objectives and 
to write from scratch those needed for 
Inc a 1 c u r r i c u 1 urn a d & p t n t ions . 

Even before this bank is available, 
a function of the teacher is to select 
what is most important among the terminal 
behaviors or performances he wants his 
students to possess. lia is not expected 
to spend most of his time writing. 



lent ion of 
Effort 



It is conceivable that teachers In 
separate schools will spend much time 
writing the very same objectives in the 
same format. 

If this process is repeated over 
and over again, needless duplication 
results. 



O 
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Duplication can b a prevented by 
the nature of the feedback built into 
a computerized systems 

o feedback of the instructor’s 
course objectives codified and 
classified 

o feedback of related course 
objectives from other 
instructors and other schools 
similarly referenced 

o feedback of objectives from 
courses with similar names, 
similar students, similar grade 
levels, and other helpful 
variables. 

After a teacher has chosen objectives 
that have been codified into the system, 
it will he possible to retrieve teaching 
materials and testing items developed 
by other teachers teaching the same or 
similar objectives. This look at what 
others are doing should foster a fresh 
approach to teaching. 



PosnihLii D;l sto rf i on ,? 



6 , Con t rn 1 iza 1: ion 



It is o': .« y Lo imagine £i teacher 
becoming intimidated by what: the majority 
of c on T r a re s a r e d o 1 ng i n t h e s nine a r o a s . 

This could lead unwittingly to a 
centralization more pone fcrnti up; and more 
rigid than any ever achieved by 
ad mi nist r a lye fiats. 



Co tract; i ye Pur ^ pa c i; i v a 



Such abuse is always possible. On 
the other hand , much, wasted effort results 
when a good teaching approach or test 
item developed by one teacher goes 
unpub lici zed and unused by oilier teachers. 

Practical classroom discoveries are 
quite specific and often on a low level 
of generality. It happens that* unless 
such methods are tied to a specific 
objective , what works for one teacher 
will not work for another who has 
slightly different goals in mind. 

With a centralized classification 
system* it is possible to pinpoint what 
works and what d o r * an 5 1 work to achieve 
a ) i i gb 1 y p a r t icul a r i zed ob j c c t i ve . 

Teacher u can share good ideas with one 
a n oth e r e vn n w lien 1 1 1 e y c a n n o t e 1 w a y s 
generalize to other goals. 



7, Paperwork and 
Wind o v/ -Dress! ng 



Once a person has an answer to a 
previously unanswerable problem, it is 
possible to take Die result of hie 
challenging encounter and turn it into 
a technique that can be easily imitated 
even by people who don*t understand it* 
This is how misapplications occur. 

Simply rc -writing objectives in 
performance objective terminology is 



By filling in the numbers* it is 
possible for someone with no art training 
to reared ucc the Mona L 1 s a , Th i s ex amp 1 e 
make it easy to sec that there is often 
more to art education than merely the 
finis lied p r od uc t . 

A properly constructed curriculum 
expressed in performance objective terms 
can enable an instructor to benefit from 
many advantages r 

o clarification of his goals 
and how lie can evaluate them 



ot the same as re-thinking exactly 
hat it is that one wishes to teach. 
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examination of the values 
upon which he. chose present 
course objectives 

presentation of goals to 
students in a form they can 
more readily understand 
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Possible D:I st or !: loos 



C or rc e t ;i ve Ps ft spy 



8, Too Much Detail rind 
Not Enough Decision 



In spoiling out the desired 
Dutcomes of instruction, it ii> easy 
to get overly concerned with details 
and to forget ess ant inis , 

It is enny to get into a routine 
that stresses only those things which 
1 a m a n 1 c 1 5 n t e a 1 1 c i i t on i • u e i » n s 
t c s t ft n nd r c p o r t c a r d s \ ? h S 1 ; f o r g e 1 1 J n g 
other more important things such ns 
1 e s r; o n p 1 an u i i ig a nd s t ucl o n t mo i iva t ion. 



No system is perfect. Every approach 
can become outdated and perfunctory, 

A system of performance objectives 
can contribute to the elimination of 
urine c ess a ry i: e aclier a c t i v i t y * 

o Identical objectives that appear 
in two or more courses can be 
eli in i r, a t 0 d ; t h i s v ill d eni a nd a 
d e c i ft i cS n u p o n v; bore the goal 1 s 
mo 1 : o a p p r opr in to 

o The construction of examinations, 
whether on a unit or on a terminal 
level, will be simplified; instead 
of writing all the test questions, 
the teacher will decide which of 
the available test items best 
me nsure e x a c 1 1 y v h a t h 0 i s t: 1 * yin g 
to get across in his teaching 

o When students learn of course 
goals in terms students can 
visualise, they will be able to 
realise bow the objectives 
chosen by their teacher actually 
meet their needs. 



9. Too Much Classification 



For effective retrieval and usage, 
performance objectives put into a 
computer require systematic cod i float ion 
and classification. 

For the busy teacher or administrator 
who is thinking only in terms of local 
need b , much of this can seem like a 
waste of time. 
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Basically s any taxonomy classification 
has both a theoretical and a practical 
value for educators. 

Theoretically , it places a particular 
objective in perspective and helps to 
anticipate difficulties which might arise 
when an idea is put into practice. 

Practically s classification systems 
serve many purposes. Complex class if ica 1 - 
tions based upon prerequisite physical 
skills and coordination necessary for a 
particular job require much time. This 
coding task makes more sense when one 
realizes bow invaluable this would be 
in occupational counseling for the 
handicapped. 



V o s n 1 b ] ^ D i c? t o r t 1 o n s 



C orr uct i.vn }-CT-src:c rj:vo 



10* bad rivs 



Correlated read in go , visual aids, 
etching mnnimkj and test questions 
five bean around for a long t iu:*- * 
owevor , the average: tea char who tries 
□ use them in his course some-tines 
inds that a film or a visual aid is 
ns u liable for him or for his students 
^c.n though ic worked for another 
eacher . 

This does not moan that the film 
3 useless or that one teacher is right 
;id the other is wrong;* It does indicate 
!»n t ho l;1i t c a c h a r cs ha v e s ini 3. a r gone r a 1 
jjectives which are quite different 
inn one gets clown to specifics. 



1 1 * Ed u c atio n a 1 To* c hn o 1 o gy 



Classification codes will make it 
easier to get u better fit* 

It’s a lot like buying a shirt:* 
Instead of specifying a large collar 
with very long sleeves, this system 
would offer more precise choices and 
combinations: e f g. collar size. 5 14, 

15 , 16, 17, or 18, with n choice of 
s 1 c c vc s from 33 i 34, 35, or me y b o 36* 
No t a 1 1 s t u d o n t s a r e th e s :mo , b u t 
conceivably most: students would got 
the s a tie style alrj rt in his own 
Ind ivi dun 1 s j no comb inn t i cut This 
is a close analogy to the individuali- 
zation available from performance 
objectives* 

To work, a classification system 
inn S t z e x o 1 n cm a go n e r a 1 r. r a a . 1 1 
must also be codified in n v;ny that 
will correlate with differences in 
teaching approaches 3 learning 
and local circujribtaiices. A strictly 
g e no r a 1 cl a s o i f i c a 1 1 o n w o u 1 d p r aha b 1 y 
not be. specific enough for effective 
i nd i v Id u a 1 a v> p 1 1 c a t Ions , 



Many teachers succeed with large 
coup instruction. They give well 
trepared lectures that challenge and 
iform the student audience* 

When such teachers start to think 
i terms of performance objectives, 
icy find that such considerations as 
adio-visual aids, test items, 
^servable behavior, and criterion- 
iference instruction are much too 
Bchnical for them. These aren't 
leir fields of expertise. 



This is a quite natural situation, 

Xt opens the door for drastic innovation 
in the classroom. Rather than expecting 
the teacher to be a jack-of-all-trndes , 
an integrated system involving performance 
objectives will require a team approach. 

Common senses and logic makes it 
obvious that certain teachers excel in 
one or more teaching activities. Similarly 
paraprof cssional staff members are also 
a valuable part of the teaching-learning 
team* 



When the computer enters the 
Lassroom scene, these teachers ask 
le.ms elves the identity question: 

\m I a tcncher or an engineer? 11 



O 




A teacher who can do nothing but 
lecture will not ha left off the team* 
Such a teacher will have even more time 
to prop a r e i n t: e 1 1 e c I: u a 1 1 y sti mu 1 a t i n g 
lectures since someone else will take 
care of tests, grades, .and technology* 
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C orrect ive Por fipocUivo 



12 . Ace cun tab 11 1 ty 



Teachers have fought for quality 
instruction regardless of its cob!:. 

Once a cost-analysis is performed 
with the aid of performance objectives. 
It is easy to imagine situations whore 
economy and not of foe tiv cross becomes 
the d om 1 n n n t con & i d e r a t ion. 



Cost is one easily identifiable 
factor in the variables of accountability* 

Accountability goes into other areas; 
colleague ova 1 u a i 1 on, s ha r ed decisions ? 
more effective use of a teacher* s 
individual talents and world ng hours, and 
more diverse definitions of whnt it means 
to he. a “teacher.” 



The emphasis in accountability goes 
beyond cost. It asks the question , “Who 
is responsible for these results or lack 
of results?” 



This is irranedia tely 
another question: “What 

improve the sit u n t ion?” 
t li i s q u a s t i o n c a 1 1 re e nit 
objectives . 



followed by 
can be done to 
The answer to 
in performance 



13. Academic Freedom 



Teachers have t rad it ionally A ciuaxidcd 
the liberty to express their academically 
honest viewpoints based upon solid 
intellectual, scholarship. 

It is conceivable that once 
performance objectives become a 
dominant factor in the curriculum 
that this form of teacher power will 
be subject to a number of pressures 
that will militate against controversial 
or innovative individuals engaged in 
teaching* 




Academic freedom is not attacked 
by performance objectives. Asking u 
teacher to present his objectives in 
performance objective terms is not the 
same as telling an individual teacher 
that he is not allowed to present a 
certain intellectual position. 

Performance objectives arc intended 
to make. a teacher intellectually more 
honest by making his goals intellectually 
more understand able* An expert in 
performance objectives avoids saying he 
is trying to “eschew verbal prolixity 
and obfuscation. 11 Ho will say he is 
“trying to avoid vague and unclear words 
not understood by the man in the street . 11 

Performance objectives fores a 
teacher to distinguish clearly between 
presenting a personal viewpoint and 
proselytizing* 
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Vo r, i\ 1 ! 1 1 o D :1 n t o r l: i o r. s 



Cor roc t 1 vo Per r; j w»c t iyn 



jl.-, * Autonomy 



Whan goals avu spelled out In 
everyday languages,. It i r> obvious that 
they will bo understood by n brand 
3 p e c: t rum of j j t * a p 1 e , ?■ In ry of 1 1 'i e s c 
sill not: bo exports in n particular 
Ionia in. 

People foci free to criticise 
,<i h a U 1 1 1 :■ y t i i 1 n k t lie y u ri d o r s i : a j ib I L 
L s c o n e e X v a b ]. a t h a t m a n y n on- s p e c j, a list s 
sill start looking over the shoulder 
d f tlu; specialist; with suggestions and 
i: e c o ri e .i net a t i o n s , 

This could begin to resemble the 
situation vdie.ro 11 too many c colas spoil 
Lhe brotlu n 



15, Success 



With a traditional formulation of 
goals, even the moat severe evaluation 
will not condemn a project because it 
,7 as not as successful as anticipated, 

A program which may appear to be 
.in successful can be esteemed in the eyes 
d £ the academic community. An example 
jou Id be a successfully reviewed play 
‘ditch becomes a financial "flop." 

With the introduction of easily 
observable performance objectives, it 
is quite simple for the ordinary man 
to make his evaluation without any 
need for scholarly credentials. It 
can bo asked whether or not this will 
take evaluation out of the hands of the. 
experts and place it in the hands of 
the on the street. 
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Performance objectives do not destroy 
the autonomy of an educator* They make 
him begin thinking of how to integrate his 
goals and efforts into the mainstream of 
society. Society will not necessarily 
force him to change his objectives, hut 
it docs demand that lie clearly label 
them. 

This will probably become a reality 
once objectives arc strip.-ped of a senri- 
iny o 1: i c a 1 1 a n g u o & c , 

In the very practical matter of 
program budgeting, programs which are 
clearly stated and which nakc sense to 
a practical minded though hard -no seel 
individual will have nothing to fear* 



Even the best educational program 
will not achieve all of its concisely 
stated performance objectives. If none 
of them were achieved, this does not 
mean that the program is no- good and has 
to be ah n net o n ed . 1 1 docs rue a n t ha t: 

slicccss or failure goes beyond what can 
be specifically defined. 

If success has been attained, more 
all inclusive goals can then he proposed. 

If a certain amount of failure is 
present, the conclusion should be i,r fhese 
particulars must be improved 11 and not 
"The entire program is worthless* " It 
might bo a refreshing change of 
atmosphere to have projects that needed 
other remedies rather than "more money. " 

The man in the street who pays 
taxes should understand whore Ills tax 
dollar goes. This might make him less 
reluctant to approve budget increases. 
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16. Tenure 



Teacher performance. can be thought 
of in terms oi student: par iormance rmd 
achievement rather than in terms of 
degrees and faculty tenure. It in 
conceivable to think of situations 
wherein such trad; tricar 1 aeceei.de 
y a r d r t i <; 1 : r v :L 11 h -j e o , . : c J. e a i* p r c- ;n 1 n c. n t 
i n teach r* T i : r. n e a s m a n\; , 

This could have repercussions on 
faculties and schools alike* 

It is easy to think of situations 
wherein an imicr.u red tea c » .o r miqh t 
outperform a tenured faculty member. 
Then the question would arise : TJ Who 

should be department elixir man or 
supervisor 7 n 



Pc r forma n c a object 1 vo s n r a rn o r a 
than a measurement of whom to retain or 
to dismiss among the teaching staff, 

A good toncher would not have to 
worry about unfounded criticism or 
about gaining or losing favor since lie 
would have objective evidence in 
establi siting the fact that hie class- 
room performance is up to or a bo ve- 
in i n i mum c t; a n d n rd s . 

An ineffective teacher would not 
n e c c s s art 1 y be f i r ed hoc a u u e 1 i e w a s 
below acecp table standards in tvo or 
t h r e Cs p a v f o r 5 nan c: o a i: o. a a . Rather 1 1 1 a n 
receive a vague un on i: i sf actor y rating, 
h c v: ou 1 cl i > o t old o £ s p e c :l. J: j. c r, e c c! c d 
improvements, Ha could then be-: 
rc trained in clearly defined areas a 



17 * Intangible/;: 

Vague but Valuable Goals 



An educator open to a humanistic 
value system will often find himself 
short of adequate descriptors when it 
comes to putting his goals down on 
paper. 



It*s not that his goals are unreal 
and ethereal, It*s rather a question of 
certain ideals that cannot always be 
adeuqatcly captured in scientific prose. 
There is also a certain amount of 
subjectivity that legitimately deserves 
a place in education even though it 
eannto be counted, measured, ond 
parceled out in neat and precise 
formulas. 



Such an educator would scorn in a 
pn O us position if only highly 
vi E RJC and measurable goals ware in 
vogue? 




It is not the purpose of performance 
objectives to de~ humanize education. 

The purpose of performance objectives 
is to render an educator 1 a objectives 
understandable to a broader spectrum of 
humanity some of whom are more or less 
talented in abstract verbalization. 

Any educator with vague but valuable 
objectives will find himself challenged 
In the necessary process of interpreting 
his objectives to his audience, 

=; 

Many a teacher sincerely believes 
his goals are on the understanding and 
value levels* At the same time, he uses 
memory questions as his only measurement: 
criteria for such mundane things as 
grades. He needs help to admit and to 
remedy this discrepancy. 

lie can bo helped to search out 
valid measures of high level cognitive J 

and affective changes which are not usually ;L 
measured by multiple choice test items. § 



Possible ]).i s . to r tlons 
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18* Minimum Vision 



One of the advantage* s of a 
p e r f o r in a ncc ob j e c t 1 v e. i s tilt a t it 
sols up a minimum achievement that 
can be a c h 1 c ■ v o cl s t e p - L> y s t e p * 

One of the disadvan 1: ages o£ 

I Getting up a minimum in that uy 
routine and inertia, it can become 
the accepted norm of excellence. 

7 0 n c c f. 1 - o i ; i i. n i mu \ i\ has bc^n a t f; a 1 nrd , 
it is easier to stop striving and to 
he content with doing noticing More, 

Both for the teacher and for 
the student* this would bo a sad 
: state of a f f « i i 7 " b * 1 1 w o u 1 d 1 1 rr. 1 1 
i the gifted to the s nine level of 
performance as the avers go or 
he! o w - * a v o r a \ \ o * 



j 19. Contracts 

i 

i 

i 

f. 

Signing a teaching contract 
involves several steps* A teacner 
| applies for a job. The local cduca- 
| tional agency sits down and evaluates 
h 1 s c red c?.u t i a 1 s and exp e r i enc e # If 
the teacher is deemed qualified* ho 
is hired. The. administration places 
its confidence in him and gives him 
; a teaching assignment. After that, 
he is presumed capable of deciding 
; what and how he will teach. 



Performance objectives seem to 
set up different priorities. There is 
a wider area of decision making. »jUcli 
things as detailed curricula, test items* 
and criteria of success are often themselves 
.the subject of negotiations. With all 
those legalities, it would s.uein that a 
O in amount of legal training would 
:R!Cto be considered more valuable than 
^eaagogi cal skills, 4;3 



I • i n j vti ai n p e r f < > r , , : a i ; c. e o b j e c i: i v c s a r e 
not the only criteria of success or 
achievement. After one’s hunger is 
esc uaped, there is always plenty of 
room for dessert. Success does not 
exc lud o. L ur t her s uc c n s s , 

The concept of a par forum ncc 
o h j C ‘ c U i v o. o n a n o, 1 e ni e n t a r y 1 c v c 1. docs 
convey the idea that even the most 
sever Xy d isadvantr.ged , hand i capped . or 
unskilled trainee cr student can do 
something. They are not doomed to 
mediocrity simply because they are 
not on the gif ted . level , 

The job of the teacher is to 
challenge his students without dls~ 
c o u r n g j, n g or c od d 1 i n g t hem. If h n 
finds that a particular student has 
achieved the bare minimum with little 
or no offoi'tj. then the job of the 
professional f ^ t o provide 

goals and motivation that will 
stimulate the student or trainee 
to greu t: or a c c c ;; :p lie h me nf s , 



As real as this objection is, it 
probably applies more to performance 
contracting than to performance objectives, 

It does point out that the two areas 
arc' related. Before an educator can 
begin to guarantee results from his 
teaching, it is necessary to spell out 
these results in terms that can be 
understood by all parties concerned. 

When a person bin ? s a product In a 
^store, he wants a certain guarantee that 
it will do what it claims. 

Certainly, a similar situation exists 
in education. People want to have some 
guarantee that the school will deliver 
ns it promise s . 

Performance objectives simply spell 
out what the teacher Is trying to do. 

Once this is clear, other educational 
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Poh n 1 hi c n J. at ovi i oiu 



20. Working Hours 



Working hour a, the- nine to five 
d ay d e t* r: i to be p ;i r t of s o c j n t y * The 

school In no except* j on,, There lire clearly 
stated times of attend a nee cmd vacation; 
cm u f o 1 * 1 e a r n 1 n > * , t he o 1 1 10 r f o r res t 1 n g , 

Witli ] 3 o r f o r rn a n c: o ob j a c t i v o n , all 
this could possibly change. 



Col" 3 - a e iri y c J \ ■ r n n t ■■. c b :: v c * 

There ).h x.vch truth in this objection, 
Tij L n f > s o c r :■ ]. [ > h o n om v i \ u n 1 r h r. : n ; ■ vi 1 n g 

ooo. Ido Live school as can he soon from 
I. lie emerging eoncvpi: of the 4 -cl, :y v;oolu 

Schooling is thought of in terms 
of what one has learned rather than in 
terms of what one has done in order to 
learn. It; is possible that individual 
tend tors and students \ 7 ill rind that 
they function hotter outside of the 
traditional school and timetable* 

Thi 5 j i fi n o t t h <\ point i n q u e o l: i o n . 

Pe r for ma n c e o b j co t i v e s o i: o concur na d 
with the tank one is trying to do, not 
w i {; h L h e r;i c the d s in d 1 v id * « u 1 1 y ch o s < ■ n t o 
achieve those goals. In this way, 
education will be seen ns au adventure 
and not an a confinement inside n 
s c li o o 1 h u i 1 cl ;? . n p, for $ cc r t a i n a mo u n t 
of time cinch day. 

The traditional way of keeping 
t to . c k o i s c h o n 1 attendance e is la s s 
important than what is learned. 



21 # Examinations 



There do exist certain systems of 
education where the criteria of success is 
defined as successful o xamina t i on- 1 a k x n g , 

In such situations, the students 
realize that their academic credentials 
are concerned only with grades on a 
final exam, whether writ tern or oral* 

Such systems have been in force for a 
number of years. As a matter of face 
the disadvantages of such a method have 
inspired many of the features of modern 
classroom instruction as they exist 
the United States, 

Students are ordinarily taught 
nowadays that there are many other 
things that are important to an 
educated person even though they 
don't appear on the final exam* 



O 




in 






The entire issue of the educational 
worth of examinations is n complex problem, 
It is rendered even more complicated when 
one recalls that the results of examination 
are attached to such units as Stenography 
I> Business II, or Auto Mechanics III. 

Each descriptor falls far short of 
defining definite subject matter 
competencies or specific marketable 
entry leve 1 skills. 

Performance objectives do not offer 
a panacea for this problem, hut they do 
try to develop descript ors that tell 
precisely what a person will he able to 
do as a result of passing a particular 
examine t i on item. 

It is a lot easier to verify 
something a person can see than to 
speculate whether or not a person 
knows or understands something. 
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B I B L I 0 G R A P H Y 



l£ this introductory document interested you, you might also want to 
write to: 



Bureau of Occupational Education Research 
Room 468 EBA 

State Education department 
Albany, New York 12223 



and ask for: 



1. The Planning Document 

2o A Brief Description of the Massachusetts/ 
New York Evaluation Service Center 

3„ How to Prepare Performance Objectives 

4, The following individual titles: 



ACCESSIBILITY 



Finding Out What Other Educator^ Are Do ing 



THE FIRST STEP How to Start Writing Performance Objectives 

REPORTING FORMAT The Question with Many Possible Answers 

and Approximations 

THE NEXT STEPS Starting to Think in Terms of What a Computerised 

System Can Do That an Individual Teacher Can f t 



CURRICULUM 

CURRICULUM 



State Syllabus? or a Tally of What is Actually 
Taught in the Classrooms Across One or More 
States; 




O 

ERfC 



EVALUATION 



Determ .ting How We 1 1 Objectives Arc- Attained 



PERFORMANCE 

TESTING 


Putting Research to Work for the Classroom 
Teacher Interested in Industrial Standards 


CONFERENCE 

FEEDBACK 


Using Goal- Awareness Instead of 
Speaker -by -Speaker Eva luation 


BUILT-IN 

EVALUATION 


Trying to Put Evaluative Criteria 

in Terns s the Man on l.he Street Can Understand 



ACCOUNTABILITY The Relations He tween Dollars nr d Learning 



EDUCATIONAL 

ISSUES 


What to Do When the Experts 
Disagree with One Another 


ACCOUNTABILITY 


On nn Individual, Voluntary, and 
Con fid cn i; ini B a a i s 


QUALITY 


How to Recognize Excellence ns the 
Accomplishment of Clearly Stated Goals 


AFFECTIVE 

DOMAIN 


Developing Core Objectives That Pinpoint 
Attitudes Necessary for All Occupational 
Areas Related to Entry Level Occupations 



APPLICATIONS Extendi n r. This Approach to Typical Adaptations 



graduate 

SCHOOL 


The M.A. -- Developing che Graduate Frame 
of Mind Through Recognizable and Readily 
Evaluated Performance Levels, 


COLLEGE 

PRESIDENT 


The Role of the College President 
Towards Objectives -- Structuring a College 
for Growth Rather Than Relying Solely 
on Charismatic Leadership 


ON-GOING 

PROJECTS 


Brief Resumes of What Others Are Doing to 
Present Their Programs in Terms That Can Be 
Understood by. .a Larger Audience Than That 
of the Specialized Researchist 



